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thoughts, the ruminations. These are almost cliches, as all static characters and all good comic dialogue tend to be. Bloom's ruminations are full of ideas which might serve as subjects for an essayist. The dialogue is an encyclopaedia of the popular idioms of Dublin talk. Mr Joyce sees all his characters except the central one absolutely as the traditional character novelist might see them: Buck Mulligan, John Eglinton, A.E., the newspaper men, the priests, the topers, the men about town, the prostitutes, the soldiers. The book is a panoramic picture of Dublin, not an impression of the passing of a day. The flux coagulates into subject-matter for characters and scenes, into that and nothing more. The day is merely the frame of the picture. As one is needed, it serves well enough.
It is almost, indeed, as if an intention stronger than Mr Joyce's had turned what he set out to do into something else. The result, however, is of great interest. In a man of imaginative power the attempt to widen or break the traditional forms will have salutary effects, though it may bring him back to them again, Mr Joyce is one of the few contemporary writers who by an